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The supposition that another man by the 
name of Somaize forestalled Sorel in the actual 
writing of this book is hardly tenable. The 
time which elapsed between 1658 and April 12, 
1660 — the date of appearance of the first part 
of the Dictionnaire — was too short to admit of 
the collecting of a large mass of notes dealing 
with over 600 precieux and precieuses. Be- 
sides, the historical documentation of the Dic- 
tionnaire is conclusive evidence that the ma- 
terial was gathered bit by bit during nearly a 
life-time. To one acquainted with Sorel's 
methods, it is practically certain that when he 
announced his project of a Dictionnaire des 
Precieuses, he had the subject-matter ready 
for production. The theory that Somaize might 
have stolen Sorel's notes must, if entertained 
at all, be discarded in view of Sorel's con- 
stantly kindly attitude toward Somaize and his 
Dictionnaire. 

The facts given above seem to the writer 
sufficient to establish Sorel as the originator of 
Somaize. If his exposition is accepted as cor- 
rect, another minor puzzle is probably solved. 
Mr. Eoy, in discussing Sorel's interest in pre- 
cieux " almanachs," has had to make a rather 
unsatisfactory conjecture concerning a certain 
Almanack des Precieuses, " qui a du suivre de 
pres la piece de Moliere, et qu'on n'a encore pu 
retrouver." ■* Is it not possible that this Al- 
manack des Precieuses and the Dictionnaire 
des Precieuses are one and the same thing? 



J. Waeshaw. 



University of Missouri. 



"Cf. Roy, Ch. Sorel, p. 260: "Le Keeueil de Sercy 
de 1658 contient deux almanachs du m8me genre, dem- 
erits par M. Livet dans son edition de Somaize, tome 
II, p. 277. Sorel en fit lui-merne une troisieme, 
Oeuvres diverses, p. 349; il reprenait son bien. — 
Dans le ballet de la D6route des precieuses, cite 1 plus 
loin, il est question d'un Abnarwch des Precieuses 
qui a du suivre de pres la piece de Moliere, et qu'on 
n'a encore pu retrouver. C'est probablement le m6me 
que Sorel de"signe sous le nom d'Almanach des Co- 
quettes (Bibliotheque francaise, de 1664, p. 170)." 



VARIATION IN THE OLD HIGH GEE- 
MAN POST-OTFRIDIAN POEMS 1 

II. Das Ludwigsmbd 

The peculiar, discrepancy in the subject 
matter and geographical location of the Lud- 
wigslied (MSD 11) as compared with its 
Ehine Franconian dialect has caused consider- 
able uncertainty in regard to the personality 
of its author. In any event the direct influence 
of Otfrid is not to be denied. In common with 
the other post-Otfridian poems of the Old High 
German period, the Ludwigslied lacks the 
polish and stylistic accuracy of the Evange- 
lienbuch itself. As compared however with 
the Christus fragment it stands on a con- 
siderably higher literary plane — a fact which 
the analysis of its variation clearly shows. I 
insert here an outline of the various varia- 
tions contained in the poem, numbering each 
for convenience in future reference: (1) LI. 1, 
kuning-Hludwig. (2) LI. 3b-4a-4b-5, 6a. 
(3) LI. 5, dugidi-githigini. (4) LI. 7b-8a. 
(5) LI. 10, arbeidi-11-12. (6) LI. 13-18 
(group var., diagrammed below). (7) LI. 19a- 
19b-20a. (8) LI. 21a-22-23. (9) LI. 29-30. 
(10) LI. 32, gisellion-n6tstallon. (11) LI. 34b- 
35a. (12) LI. 37, 38. (13) LI. 40, 41 (op- 
posed parallel var.). (14) LI. 43b, uuidar- 
sahchon — 44b, Northman — 45b, thes her gergda. 

(15) LI. 46b, lioth Mno— 47b-48a, sang. 

(16) LI. 48-54 (group var., diagrammed be- 
low). (17) LI. 55-56. (18) LL 57a, Hlud- 
wig-57b. 

Even a casual examination of early Germanic 
epic poetry must soon prove that its variation, 
while extremely frequent, is of a somewhat hap- 
hazard nature, occurring irregularly and loosely 
rather than according to any carefully worked 
out scheme of the author. However, even in 
the earliest specimens, there can be found the 
beginnings of a tendency toward that literary 
jugglery which Otfrid later carried to an ex- 
treme and which Behaghel found so character- 
istic in Middle High German poetry (Beitr. 

» Cf. Mod. Long. Notes, XXVIH, 216-217. 
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30, 431 if.) . Thus we find the chiastic arrange- 
ment at an early period (cf. Beowulf, 11. 1484- 
1485, also Muspilli, 11. 43-44). The marked 
increase in Otfrid's use of more and more 
complicated variation, as his literary powers 
developed with the progress of his work, fur- 
nishes an excellent index of the tendency in 
this direction. The exact position of the Lud- 
wigslied in this respect as compared with Otfrid 
and with the other post-Otfridian poems may 
be tested by the following standards : 

Word variation — phrase variation. The 
simplest form of variation consists in the co- 
ordination of two or more words, each of them 
referring to, and, in a greater or less degree, 
representing the same conception. The first 
line of the Ludwigslied furnishes a good ex- 
ample in kuning-Hluduuig. Such variation, 
often asyndetical, forms the characteristic early 
type. Chr. u. d. Sam. has five such word varia- 
tions out of a total of ten variations, i. e., 50% 
(cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, 28, 216 ff.). While 
these are not of the pure epic type, yet their 
presence in large numbers does indicate the 
unskilled worker — the author who has not yet 
learned how to enlarge upon and develop his 
ideas. The author of the Ludwigslied on the 
other hand has reached a more advanced stage 
in his poetic ability; most of his variations are 
carried out to a greater length; his facility of 
expression, while still far below Otfrid's, be- 
gins to show development. The Ludwigslied 
shows only six simple word variations (1, 3, 
4, 10, 15, 18) out of a total of eighteen — i. «., 
33%. 

Length of variation. An excellent criterion 
of stylistic development is furnished by a 
comparison of the actual number of verses cov- 
ered by each variation. Chr. u. d. Sam. here 
shows extreme simplicity of structure, since it 
has no single sustained variation covering more 
than two lines — a particularly striking condi- 
tion in view of the fact that the poem has sev- 
eral three line strophes. The Ludwigslied on 
the other hand furnishes seven variations which 
cover more than two lines: 5, 8, 14, 15 have 
three lines; 2 has four lines; 6 and 16 — both 
group variations — have six and seven lines 
respectively. 



Frequency of variation. Frequency of varia- 
tion, best measured by determining the number 
of lines containing variation, is a further test 
of increased facility of style, but only when 
considered in combination with other factors, 
such as length and structure of the individual 
variation. Thus the simplest of the early epics 
may, for example, show a high percentage of 
lines containing variation, and yet these varia- 
tions may be of the most elementary character. 
When a high percentage of varied lines, how- 
ever, occurs in combination with a large pro- 
portion of long and complicated variations, we 
may safely conclude that the author has ac- 
quired some skill in the art of " fine writing " — 
that he no longer stands on the simple plane 
of the early epic. Measured by this standard 
the Ludwigslied is plainly the work of an 
author more skilled than the composer of the 
Christus fragment, since the former contains 
73% of lines with variation as compared with 
48% for the latter. This total of 73% rivals 
even Otfrid himself, who surpasses it in only 
a few of his chapters (cf. Beitr. 38, 48 ff.). 
Otfrid's average for his five books is 59%, 66%, 
67%, 65%, and 72% respectively. 

Figures of variation. Otfrid shows an ever 
increasing facility in arranging his variations 
into artificial figures, such as enjambement, 
chiasm, and parallelism. The elementary style 
of Chr. u. d. Sam. is nearly free from this 
tendency. LI. 9, 10 show an imperfect ex- 
ample of parallelism, while 11. 29, 30 form a 
perfect example of the same figure. With the 
exception of these two instances, the arrange- 
ment of the variations is apparently quite a 
haphazard one. The Ludwigslied on the other 
hand is much more pretentious, furnishing two 
examples of enjambement (11. 7, 8 and 34, 35), 
three examples of parallelism (11. 40, 41; 55, 
56; and an imperfect one in 29, 30), and one 
imperfect example of chiasm (11. 37, 38). 

Group variations. The group variation, in 
which several themes are more or less schemat- 
ically interwoven, is a favorite plaything of 
Otfrid (cf. Beitr. 38, 21 ff.), as well as of the 
poets of the Middle High German period (cf. 
Behaghel, Beitr. 30, 431 ff.). Otfrid acquired 
his facility in this complicated style only after 
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long practice, although both his sources and 
the earlier epic provided him with an occasional 
model (cf. Hildebrandslied, 11. 1-6). Chr. u. d. 
Sam. shows no examples of group variation — 
a fact in keeping with its general simplicity. 
The Ludwigslied, however, in true Otfridian 
style, introduces two examples, both pretentious 
in conception but evidently carried out by an 
unskilled hand. The first is found in 11. 13- 
18, the themes being as follows: a— the lost 
(two variations) ; b — the saved (three varia- 
tions); c= the sinful (five variations). The 
scheme follows (11. 13-18) : 

• b 

Sume sar verlorane Uuurdun sum erkorane; 

a e 

Haranskara tholOta Ther fir misselebeta. 

fs 
Ther ther thanne thiob uuas, Ind er thanana 
ginas, 
Nam slna vaston: Stdh uuarth her guot man. 



i 



o e 

Sum uuas luginari, Sum skachari, 

. e 
Sum fol lOses, Ind er gibuozta sih thes. 



This group variation is very loosely put to- 
gether and shows marked inferiority to the 
carefully balanced group variations of Otfrid's 
maturer style. The poet starts out with two 
definite ideas in mind in line 13 : a = the lost; 
6= the saved. Line 14 evidently contains a 
variation on theme a, while 15, 16 and 17, 18 
form two variations on theme 6. At the same 
time, however, the general phrasing of 14b 
leads to the working out of variation-theme c 
by the common process of particularization, 
and thus theme c somewhat illogically connects 
a and b — two themes which are diametrically 
opposed. Notice how Otfrid treats a similar 
group variation, keeping the opposed themes 
carefully apart (II, 15, 3-6). 

a b 

Es maru wort tho quamun, so wit so Syri warun, 

b o 

so wit so Galilea bifiang; ther liut ingegin aller 

giang; 

a b 

Thas rnari ward ouh managfalt ubar Judeono lant, 

b c. 

ubar liuti manage, thie fuarun al zisamane. 

The second group variation, 11. 48-54, is 
even more pretentious, containing four themes 



which are, however, more consistently carried 
out. The themes are: a= the battle began, 
raged (six variations) ; b = the Franks (three 
variations) ; c = brave (two variations) ; d = 
the enemy (three variations). The scheme is 
as follows: 



Uutg uuas bigunnan, 

a b 

Bluot skein in uuangoh: Spilodun ther Vrankon. 

a b b 

Thar vaht thegeno gelth Nichein soso Eludutg: 

e o 

Snel indi kuoni, Thaz uuas imo gekunni. 

da da 

Suman thuruhskluog her, Suman thuruhstah her. 

d 
Her skancta cehanton) Slnan ftanton 

Bitteres Udes. j a 



The most striking feature of the two group 
variations of the Ludwigslied is the fragmen- 
tary disconnected character of the various 
themes. In neither case can they be joined 
into a sentence, nor do they bear more than a 
general relation to each other. Otfrid on the 
other hand prefers to use the parts of a con- 
nected sentence as themes for group variation, 
as for example: 1, 3, 17-20: David (2) be- 
came king (4) on account of his merit (2) ; 
or V, 1, 1-6: His apostles (2) went on their 
way (3) refusing to be comforted (2) and 
discussing the event (3). Only occasionally 
does Otfrid use disconnected variation themes, 
as for example in I, 22, 23-31: the mother's 
anxiety (7), hasty return (4). This tendency 
of Otfrid is doubtless due, however, not only 
to greater literary facility but also to his care- 
ful adherence to his sources. 

While the above discussion of the style of 
the Ludwigslied can be of no avail in clearing 
up the actual identity of its author, it may 
yet serve to throw some light upon his literary 
habits and ability. That he was an earnest 
imitator of Otfrid is undeniable. Equally 
evident is the fact that, however ambitious 
may have been his striving, he fell short of 
his model's literary facility. The author of 
Christus und die Samariterin was an unskilled, 
perhaps even uneducated beginner, groping his 
way in simplest phrase into an unknown liter- 
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ary realm. The author of the Ludwigslied was 
a scholar, not without experience in writing, 
who needed only Otfrid's training to become 
his peer. 

P. E. Kolbe. 

The Municipal University of Akron. 



TWO NOTES ON PATIENCE 



The first line of the Middle English poem 
Patience has puzzled editors, since the mean- 
ing of poynt has not been satisfactory. So un- 
satisfactory is it that Mr. Macaulay suggested 
adding nobel before poynt, as in the last line 
of the poem; see Bateson's edition, which 
adopts the reading. This, at any rate, improves 
the sense, though such an omission in the first 
line of the poem seems strange. The new edi- 
tion by Professor Gollancz, 1 with a facsimile 
of the first page of the manuscript, suggests 
the possibility of another reading. From this 
facsimile it is apparent that a poynt of all 
previous editions may be apoynt. This sug- 
gests at once a more satisfactory meaning for 
the line. 

Patience is apoynt, pa.% hit displeae ofte 

would then mean, 'Patience is commanded, 
or prescribed, though it may often displease, 
or be unpleasant.' 

Such a reading is at least possible in this 
place. It is true that, in the manuscript of 
these alliterative poems, an unstressed mono- 
syllable is often united with the following 
word, as noted by Professor Osgood in his 
edition of Pearl (p. x). In his facsimile the 
words a poynt of line 309 of that poem are 
joined in much the same way as the word 
or words in question in the first line of 
Patience. The same is also true in lines 594 
and 891, as Professor Osgood writes me. 

1 Select 'Early English Poems. I. Patience, am al- 
literative version of Jonah by the poet of Pearl. 
Edited by I. Gollancz. Oxford University Press, 1913. 



Even this, however, does not offer any valid 
objection to reading apoynt in the line under 
discussion. If the author had intended the 
single word, he could not have joined the 
parts more closely. 

Nor does the reading poynt, the substantive, 
in the last line of the poem prevent our read- 
ing apoynt here. The other poems of the 
author do not show invariable repetition of 
the first line in the last. In fact they would 
rather indicate the intention to vary the two 
lines somewhat. Yet the real reason for the 
emendation must be in the better sense which 
it supplies. This, it seems to me, is unques- 
tionable. The poem emphasizes patience not 
as a desirable quality merely, but as one 
necessary to happiness. It is so spoken of 
in the first few lines of the poem, in lines 
45 and following, in lines 347-8, and at the 
close, especially lines 521 to the end. 

Moreover, this is unmistakably the teach- 
ing of Tertullian's Be Patientia, which it 
seems probable the poet knew. I take some 
sentences from the translation in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers: 

"So is patience set over the things of God, 
that one can obey no precept, fulfil no work 
well-pleasing to the Lord, if estranged from 
it" (ch. i); 

"Willingly, therefore, let us lose things 
earthly, let us keep things heavenly. Perish 
the whole world, so I may make patience 
my gain " (ch. vii) ; 

"But, however, since patience takes the 
lead in every species of salutary discipline, 
what wonder that she ministers to repent- 
ance " (ch. xii) ; 

"For Patience sits on the throne of that 
calmest and gentlest Spirit, who is not found 
in the roll of the whirlwind, nor in the 
leaden hue of the cloud, but is of soft sere- 
nity, open and simple, whom Elias saw in 
his third essay " (ch. xv). 

Incidentally, the facsimile in this new edi- 
tion, with its indication of closely written let- 
ters and words, seems to confirm two emenda- 
tions which I recently offered in Englische 
Studien, XLVII, 125-31. An earlier pro- 
posal to read as sayled for assayled of the 



